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SELECTED TALES. 


A Tale of the early Christians. 
From a Lady's sketch of Corfu. 
In the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antonius, 
there lived in Rome a good senator who had 
o daughters. Veronica and Berenice were 
Bored, less for their beauty and gentleness, than 
for the extraordinary resemblance they bore to 
each other, and for their mutual affection.— 
These girls were twins, their mother had died 
during their infancy, and it was found, after 
her death, that a mother’s eye alone had been 
able todistinguish the children. Had their fa- 
ther, Flavius Torquatos, bestowed much of his 
time and attention on them, he might have at- 
tained the same power of discrimination ; but 
the noble patrician’s hours were divided be- 
etween the senate-house and the court; and 
’ hen he came home at night wearied, he was 
well enough pleased to play with his two sweet 
* ‘little girls without further troubling himself 
concerning them. And yet he wasa kind fa- 
ther; he entreated his widowed sister to take 
up her abode with him, that she might take 
care of the children ; he allotted for their use 
a magnificent suite of rooms; he purchased 
for them a numerous train of slaves. Veron- 
ica and Berenice had scarcely a wish ungrati- 
fied. 

As they increased in years, the remarkable 
similarity of their persons remained undimin- 
ished, but their characters were essentially dif- 
ferent. Berenice was pensive, gentle, it might 
be somewhat melancholy, studious and fond of 
retirement ; Veronica was volatile, giddy, of 
quick and warm affections, yet these points of 
difference did not lessen their fond affections. 

They had completed their sixteenth year, 
when among other presents brought by their 
father on hisreturn froma visit tothe East,was 
a young female slave of extraordinary intelli- 
gence and merit. She soon became the favor- 
ite of Berenice, and the noble young Roman 
frequently reclined for hours on her couch, 
while the slave beside her, occupied at her em- 
broidery, would tell her tales of her own fam- 
ily and nativeland. She wept when she spoke 
of her peaceful home and aged parents, and 
Berenice felt as though she loved the girl 
the more for her fond regret. She asked 

r for what cause her Jiberty had been forfeit- 

¢ ed, for she knew that Alce had not been borna 
slave, but on this point she could not obtain sat- 
isfaction. Berenice would not pursue the 
painful subject, but her sister’s curiosity was 
not so easily suppressed. She questioned her 
father and the reply of Flavius made both his 
daughters start with horror. 

“It was for crime,” he said, “for crime of a 
blacker nature than you can conceive,for crime 
that merited death,but I pitied her youth; nay,” 
he contiued, “be not alarmed, she cannot will 
not injure you; she is gentle and skilful in the 
healing art; for this reason I have her about 
you, and—you are Romans, and noble, Bere- 
nice !—you will not descend to undue famil- 
arity With a slave.” 
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Berenice remembered this injunction; she 
ineant to obey it; but shortly after this conver- 
sation she was attacked with a painful illness, 
and, during the tedious hours of sleepless 
nights, she could notrefrain from desiring Alce 
to tell her stories and sing her songs, as she 
had been wont to do. Often an® often as she 
watched the quick soft step of her attendant, 
and compared her unwearied assiduity and 
gentle activity with the indolence and careless- 
ness of the other slaves, she wondered what 
could be the crime of which so meek and un- 
offending a creature had been guilty. One 
night, she felt worse than usual, and having 
persuaded her sister to retire for a while, she 
lay perfectly still, meditating on the past and 
on the future, that fearful nature, of which she 
knew so little, and which she so much dreaded. 
Alce was kneeling by her couch,and believing 
her mistress to be asleep, she prayed in a soft 
voice to the God of the Christians for her re- 
covery. Berenice listened in still attention ; 
she heard to her surprise the mediation of a 
Being implored, of whose very existence she 
was totally ignorant; she saw Alce rise at last 
With an expression of resignation and holy 
hope in her meekly raised eyes, which she had 
never witnessed in the votaries of Jove. She 
called the trembling girl to her side, aud bade 
her quickly explain the secret of her faith.— 
Alce hesitated; she knew the danger she 
would incur for both, and some remains of the 
fear of man yet lingered about her heart ; but 
she conquered the uaworthier feeling,and draw- 
ing from the folds of ber robe a roll of parch- 
ment, she read aloud to her attentive auditress 
the record of the most surprising events in the 


history of mankind. 
* * * * * * * 


Many months had passed away. One eve- 
ning the sisters were togetherim their own a- 
partment. Veronica stood before 2 mirror,her 
vest of satin, her flower wreaihed robe, her 
zone of brilliants told that she was preparing 
for a festival. At the farther end of the room 
Berenice was seated. She was arrayed in a 
plain white dress, and her long hair fell un- 
braided in its own rich luxuriance about her 
throat and shoulders; with one hand she fond- 
led a snow-white dove, and ever and anon her 
dark hair fell over the gentle bird, and it nest- 
led lovingly within it; the other rested ona 
parchment which appeared to engross the maid- 
en’s deepest attention. 

“Come now, Berenice,” said her sister,play- 
fully fixing the wreath of roses, prepared for 
herself, on her sister’s brow, “lay aside for 
once your melancholy look, and send your dove 
to his rest,and come down with me to the ban- 
quet.” Berenice looked up and answered gen- 
tly. 

“Not so, Veronica, not to night; it is the an- 


niveggary of poor Alce’s death ; and did she | 


not die for love of me, when all others slept? 
Her image has been with me throughout the 
day ; Icannot join the banquet with my heart 
full of sad memories; leave me sister ;” and 
Berenice took off, andreturnedthe wreath. 


a 


(NO 16, 


“Yet listen, one word more ; thou knowest 
who will be there thisevening. My father will 
frown, and Lucius Emilius will sigh when I 
go inalone. Lucius departs to-morrow for the 
battle ; and shall he go without one benison 
from his affianced 7”? 

“No,” replied her sister, speaking low and 
faltering ; ‘you Veronica, will tell him that I 
wait to see him here before his departure.” 

“Berenice ! my sister, think of our father ; 
remember his patrician prejudices; surely this 
step—” ; 

“Go, dear sister,” answered Berenice,mildly 
yet firmly ; for the love that you bear me, do 
thiserrand. JI would not any other eye should 
_mark the weakness I fear to betray at parting 
with one my father has commanded me to love, 
tell my father ]am unwell, and it is true, my 
_ head and heart ache—go, dearest.” And Ve- 
ronica,unconvinced, yet persuaded by the tears 
of her sister, which in truth were flowing fast, 
left her alone. 

Berenice resumed her reading, but not for 
many minutes; she rose and shut the volume, 
saying, ‘Not thus, not thus, with divided atten~ 
tion, and with wandering thought may I pre- 
sume to read this holy record.” She placed it 
within a small golden casket, locked it careful- 
ly, and then walked forth into a baleony, on 
which the windows of the apartment opened, 
The moon had just risen and shed soft light on 
the magnificent buildings of the eternal: city ; 
; the cool thin air swept over the brow of the 
maiden, and calmed her agitated thoughts; she 
| had a bitter trial before her, she was about to in- 
flict a deep wound on the heart of one whom 
{she loved with all the innocent fervor of a 
girl’s frst affection ; and she trembled as she 
pictured to herself his surprise and sorrow.—~ 
Then Berenice looked up to the quiet of the 
evening sky, and thought of the time when 
earth’s interests would be over for her, and 
could she thus look and thus think, and still 
hesitate 7—ah, no! when she heard the step of 
Lucius drawing nigh, she plucked a single 
flower from a creeping plant, that overshaded 
the balcony, and, keeping it in her hand asa 
‘oken of her better resolutions, she adVurced 
to meet him. 

“It was not for this, I sent for you hither,* 
she said in-reply to his passionate expressions 
of regret and love, ‘‘you are a Roman soldier 
Lucius, and I know it is neither your destiny, 
nor your wish, tobe ever ata lady’s side. Be+ 
lieve me, I have learned to look forward on 
this parting as on a thing inevitable;” but even 
as she spake, her voice faltered. 

Lucius leaned forward to console her, to 
whisper of re-union, of life-long re-union.— 
“Your father has promised, dearest,” he said, 
“that this campaign once over, the Mareomani 
‘once defeated, I shall be rewarded at my return 
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' with the handof my Berenice.” 
“Jt may be so,” she answered sadly, “if you 


ie wish it.” 


“If IT still wishit! Berenice, of what aréyou 
‘dreaming 7” 
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“Iam not dreaming, Licitis Emilius, I am 
speaking the words of suber reality. You 
think of me, as of the beloved child of Flavius 
Torquatos : the co-heiress of his wealth and 
honors ; but, on your return from Germany, 
should you find me despoiled of all these ad- 
vantages, an alien from my father’s house, it 
may be from his heart, scorned and forgotten 
by my friends, despised by mankind—”’ 

“You would still,” replied Lucius, “he to me 
the same Berenice, whom in the hour of pros- 
perity, I had vowed to love and: to cherish ; 
but what can be the meaning of your terrible 
words ? why do you torture yourself, and me, 
by such utterly vain imaginings ? 

Berenice withdrew from the circling arm that 
supported her; she leaned against the slight 
column of the veranda}; her voice was softer 
than the softest whisper, yet every word fell 
with terrible clearness on the ear of her lover ; 
“Lucius Emilius, I am a christian.” 

Lucius went forth that night from the cham- 
ber of his betrothed an altered man: for the 
chill of disappointment had fallen on his proud- 
estand fondest hopes, He had tried all his per- 
suasive powers to induce the girl to forsake 
her new opinions, he had tried in vain, so now 
nought for him remained to do but to fulfil the 
engagement in which his honor was concerned, 
and then to return—to love her still, and to 


’ proteet her—if necessary with his life, He 


bore with him two precious gifts—to console 
him in absence, as far as any thing could con- 
sole him—the golden casket and the carrier- 
doye. 
* ° * o * * * 

Berenice was again alone, not as heretofore, 
in the solitude of her own luxurious apart- 
ment, not surrounded, as she was wont to be, 
with her books, her music and flowers—she was 
alone in thesolitude of a gloomy prison cham- 
ber, A small aperture near the ceiling, guar- 
ded by iron bars, admitted just light enough to 
show the dismal emptiness ot the place—no 
tapestried hangings to hide the cold damp 
walls—no warm carpets to cover the stone floor: 
it contained only alow couch, and on that the 
maiden was seated ; sometimes raising her 
clasped hands in the earnestness of prayer, 
sometimes covering her red and swollen eyes 
to hide, it might be from herself, the tears she 
eould not restrain. Presently a low knock 
was heard at the door, and her father entered. 
Berenice shuddered, and said, ‘Not this, ah, 
let me be spared this worst grief! yetno! the 
sacrifice must be complete; give me only 
strengtii to bear it.” Then she advanced and 
led Flavius Torquatos to her couch, and meek- 
ly kneeling before him, prayed him yet once 
more to lay his hand upon her, and to bless her. 

The old man answered, ‘It is not for this I 
come, unhappy girl; I come to tell you that all 
my entreaties have been in vain; the orders 
of the Emperor must not be disobeyed, and his 
orders were, that all your fanatical sect should 
beexterminated. Were Marcus here,the tears 
and prayers of his faithfy! eld servant might 
avail, but he is beyond the Danube; to-morrow 
a general execution! O, Berenice! my child, 
my child! must I live to see your blood flow 
forth by the hand of a common executioner ?” 

“T came not, as I came yesterday,” he con- 
tinued after a long pause, “with tears and en- 
treaties to move you; yesterday I knelt to im- 
plore you to save your father’s heart from break- 
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ing; and all in vain. To-day I come with a 
harsher purpose. You asked me but now to 
take you in my arms and bless you, as I did 
when you was a littlechild. Berenice, if you 
do not abandon your infatuation—if you persist 
in bringing eternal dishonor on your line,— 
Berenice, listen! may the curse of your fa- 
ther—” 

The girl pressed his arm heavily ; she tried 
to speak, but her parted lips were as white as 
marble, and refused to utter a word. 

The old man looked on her ; and the curse 
on his lips was stayed. He looked on her, and 
kissed her ere he wept, for he had tenderly 
loved her mother. 

“My sister*’” she faintly murmured, as he 
moved away, but Flavius answered, 

“You will never see her again ; you would 
infect her with your superstition: I cannot be 
left childless in my old age.” And the old 
man went, and as the last sound of his depar- 
ting step died away, Berenice thought her 
worst trial was over, and she withdrew her 
thoughts from the w zorld, and sought to prepare 
her soul for death. 

Late on the following day, the people of 
Rome assembled in the amphitheatre, to wit- 
ness the martyrdom of the Christians. Horri- 
ble deaths theydied! Some were torn to piec- 
es by wild beasts; others were burned at a 
slow fire ; some few were crucified; and they 
counted such death an unmerited honor,— 
Berenice was reserved for the last, and because 
she was of Roman and patrician blood,she was 
to suffer the milder punishment of deccollation. 
Thesign was given, and when it was proclaim- 
ed by the herald, that the Christian maiden 
was coming forth, there was so deep a silence 
among that vast multitude that even the advan- 
cing steps of the girl and her conductor was 
heard. But what was thesurprise of all pres- 
ent, when they beheld, not one, but two young 
maidens, both dressed alike in white raiment 
—both coming forth with the same quiet step, 
and placid demeanor; and one, it might be the 
most tranquil, advanced a step towards the seat 
where he who governed the city during the 
absence of Marcus Antonius sat, and thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“Tt is I, most noble prefect, who am Bere- 
nice the Christian ; this girl, my sister, for 
love of me, would fain take my name and pun- 
ishment on herself, but credit her not, it is I, 
who am the condemned.” | 

Then arose a touching dispute between the 
sisters ; sisterly love lending the one the elo- 
quence which the other derived from truth.— 
Many of their friends, and even of their rela- 
tives in the amphitheatre, were called on to 
come down and decide between them—but 
some spoke for one, and some spoke for the 
other. Veronica, in her agonizing fears, had 
lost the light and joyous expression of her 
countenance; Berenice’s meek and holy hopes 
had chased the deep melancholy from her face 
and mien. 

One or two brutal voices arose and saial, *théy 
both call themselves Christians, let them, 
the death!’ but one of the maidens answ 

“think not, most noble prefect, if you thete- 
cree, that you will be guiltless of my si 
blood, she is not a Christian at heart, wo 
God, she were! then would Ino longer 
her sharing my early death. Veroni 
knowledge the truth, and let me suffer al 
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But Veronica, if she it was, persisted in her 
first declaration, and none could tell how this 
dispute would terminate, when a new incident 
attracted the attention of the multitude and si- 
lenced every doubt, 

A speck was seen in the air, it came lower, 
nearer; it was a milk-white dove, The bird 
fluttered round one, then drew near the other; 
no caressing hand was held out toreceive him, 
but his jnstinet was not to be deceived ; he set- 
tled on the shoulder of her who had answered 
the harsh voice from the crowd, and sought to 
nestle as he was wont in her long hair. Many 
were present who knew the pet belonged to 
Berenice, so the people were satisfied with this 
decision, and the weeping Veronica, still progp 
testing against her own identity, was torn from 
the arms of hersister. Then the prefect, who 
had been much moved at this singular scene, 
turned to Berenice as she stood alone in the a- 
rena, and said. 

“Tt is not yet too late, young maiden, to pre- 
serve thy life ; have pity on thy youth and 
loveliness, and on the grey hairs of thy aged 
father, What harm is it to swear by the for- 
tune of Cwsar and to sacrifice and be safe ?” 
But she answered more firmly than ever, 





“T am a Christian, and I cannot sacrifice ta) 


your false gods! You condemn me to death, 
but I fear not to die in defence of the truth.” 
She advanced unbidden to the fatal block, and 
knelt by it; yet ere she joined her hands in 
prayer, she bent onee more fondly over her lit- 
tle messenger bird, as if to bid farewell to the 
last object that told of earthly ties. There 
was a small scroll of parchment under its 
wing; Berenice felt it, and thinking it might 
perhaps tell her the only tidings she now cared 
to hear, she rose again, and holding it forth 
she prayed permission to read it. The prefect 
did not refuse, and Berenice read, first in si- 
lence,and then aloud ; “The Emperor Marcus 
is dead, and Commodus is already proclaimed 
Cesar.” A loud shout rent the air. It was 
well known that Commodus, in his heart favor- 
ed the despised sect, and in spite of their prej- 
udices, the beauty and heroism of Berenice 
had moved the hearts of her countrymen in 
her favor. A general outcry for her release 
was heard,but this the prefect dared not grant. 
Berenice was remanded to prison until the 
pleasure of Cenrmades was known respecting 
the Christians. Jt was not very long ere, wea. 
ried with the hagdships of the camp, he retur- 
ned to his capitaJ, and his first order was that 
all Christians sh®uld be released, and restored 
to their privileges as Roman citizens. In his 
train, came the young Lucius; he had found 
leisure, amid the excitement of glory, and the 


hardships of his campaign, to study the Prev 


cious gift of his betrothed; at first, from alove 
of her, and afterwards, from a desire to know 
the truth. Sv, when their nuptials, delayed a- 
while by the death of Flavius Torquatos, were 
at last solemnized, Berenice had the deep hap- 
piness of knowing that the husband of her 
choice shared the sure faith, and pure hope of 
her own spirit. They remained not long in 
Rome ; the follies and cruelties of Commodus 
rendered it distasteful to them; and, although 
Lucius stood high in his favor ; as he was ve- 
capricious, they knew not how long it might 
main in their power to depart or abide in 
ety. They therefore, bid adieu without a 
wh, to the pomp and luxuries of the _ 
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and embarked for a little island in the north- 
west of Europe, without the range of civiliza- 
tion, where they knew they should enjoy safety 
and freedom. 

Berenice was perfectly happy; she gave not 
one regret to the magnificence she abandoned, 
for Lucius was with her, and as she stepped in- 
to the boat, a trembling caressing girl clung to 
her, and a soft voice whispered in her ear, “My 
sister! whither thou goest, I will go; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, anid thy God my God.” 


— 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








THE PROVINCE OF WOMAN. 
° BY HANNAH MORE. 


As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade, 
Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade, 
Withdraws its modest head from public sight, 

Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light ‘ 
Should some rude hand profanely dare intrude, 
And bear its beauties from its native wood, 
Exposed abroad its languid colors fly, 

Its form decays, and all its odors die. 
So woman, born to dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great ; 
To give domestic life its sweetest charm ; 

With softness polish, and with virtue warm ; 
Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but Heaven's applauses and her own ; 
Should dread no blame but that which crimes impart, 
‘The censure of a self-condemning heart. 





Gan 


Women. The Italian thinks she is beloved 
only when a lover is capable of committing a 
crime for her ; the English women, when he is 
ready to perform a rash act; the French wo- 
men asilly one. 

Marriage—A good wife is Heaven’s best gift 
to man; his Sal Polychra, or casket of jewels: 
her voice his sweetest music, her smiles his 
brightest day, her kiss the balm of his health, 
the balsam of his life, her arms the guardians 
of his innocence, the pale of his safety, her in- 
dustry his surest wealth, her economy his sa- 
fest steward,her lips his faithfullest counsellors, 
her bosom his safest pillow, and her prayers 
the ablest advocates of Heaven’s blessings on 
his head. So if you prize pleasure, marry; if 
you desire health, marry; and if you value 
money, marry. 

Celibacy—Was at all times less respectable 
than marriage, and in some nations it was at- 
tended with great inconvenience. The Romans 
would not administer an oath to, or receive as 
a witness any person that was not married.— 
They detested the wrestlers, gladiators, mu- 
Sicians and dancers, on account of their being 
single; and Augustus inflicted punishments on 
those that were unmarried by compelling them 
to marry. Celibacy is like smuggling. He 
who robs the revenue, and he who cheats the 
church of its fees, and may lose his happiness. 
Bachelors are never qualified tor magistrates ; 
a bachelor of arts is necessarily not fit fora 
master of office. He who is not the father of 
a family is hardly to be regarded as a proper 
parent for the publie. 

A wife’s points—A wife should have nine 
qualifications which begin with the letter P. 
viz: Prettiness, Precision, Prudence, Penetra- 
tion, Perseverance, Piety, Patience, Politeness, 
Portion, That whichshould be first of all, and 
most of all in consideration is now a days last 
of all; and that which should be last of all in 
consideration, which is Portion, isnow become 
first of all, and with some, all in all. 

Tuctics—It isa singular trait in the habitude 
of ladies that they wil) invariably place their 





chairs and backs to the windows or light of a 
room, while they at the same time place their 
visitor, particularly if a Benedict, directly op- 
posite the light, so they may have full scope 
and means for reflection in every sense of the 
word. That may be the shrewdness of polite- 
ness, but is it the courtesy of hospital-ty ? 

Advice—A woman should not sit beside a 
man whomshe wishes to conquer, but opposite 
to him. This is attacking the heart by full 
front, and not by profile. 

Coquctry—Is the daughter of Gaiety, and the 
mother of Misfortune. 

Acquaintance—In Europe it is usually the 
custom for gentlemen to permit no after recog- 
nition of young ladies to whom they may have 
been accidentally introduced ; with us it is the 
bounden duty of gentlemen to recognize and 
salute such ladies. Which etiquette is most 
conformable to good manners. 








From the Buffalo Advocate. 
Beautiful Trait of a Young Girl, 


Some time after the commencement of the 
French revolution, the contagious example 
propagated murder and destruction even in the 
new world. Wecannot remember it without 
shuddering with horror, that, in order to put 
to death more quckly a multitude of men and 
women at once,and without trial, they collected 
them in groups, then fired upon them several 
cannons loaded with cannon shot. 

An honest Creole of St. Domingo, who had 
committed no other crime than that of preser- 
ving the heritage of his fathers, and being rich, 
was in consequence inscribed upon the list of 
proscription; the wretches who decorated 
themselves with the name of patriots, in imbu- 
ing their hands in the blood of the most inno- 
cent citizens, denounced him as an enemy to 
the public welfare, and he was condemned to 
perish, together with a namber of the unfortu- 
nate. 

Happily for this old colonist, he was a father, 
and a father above all, of a little daughter full 
of courage, tenderness and energy. Whenhe 
was dragged from the bosom of his family, his 
child resolutely followed him, and resolved to 
share his destinies however dreadful they might 
be. 
Placed one of the first among the victims 
whom they were going tosacrifice, already the 
Creole had his eyes blind-folded and his arms 
tied ; already the sattelites of death had adjust- 
ed their murderous arms upon the unfortunate, 
deprived of hope and ready to die. O happi- 
ness! O sentiment! sacred of nature, what 
power is yours. You anticipate the years in 
uncommon persons whom you animate with 
your divine fire; you lend them the foresight 
of the wise and the strength of men in their 
infancy ! 

At the precise moment of the signal for the 
discharge of the artillery, a little girl comes 
running, crying, “My father! O my father !"— 
Vainly they try to take her away from danger; 
vainly they threaten her—nothing stops her— 
nothing intimidagés her. She rushes towards 
her father, she attaches herself to his body, 
which she presses closely with her little arms, 
and waits for the moment to perish with the 
author of her days, 

“O my daughter, dearchild! only and sweet 





hope of thy weeping mother,” said her father, 


trembling and melting into tears, “retire, I en- 
treat thee, I order thee.” ‘‘O my father,” res- 
ponded the maiden, “let me die with you!” 

Oh! what an empire has virtue over souls 
the most ferocious! this unexpected incident 
disconcerts the commander of the massacre.— 
Without doubt he was a father also. The 
voice of admiration, the ery of pity, rise sud- 
denly from his heart; He alleges a specious 
pretext for delivering the Creole from death, 
and causes him to be reconducted to prison 
with his child. A moment of delay is some- 
times precious. The face of affairs having 
shortly after changed, the father was released, 
and since that happy day, he ceases not to re- 
late, with the tenderest emotion, the heroic ac- 
tion of his little daughter, aged then only ten 
years, 








WARRIAGE, 

We were somewhat startled the other day, 
on hearing a young lady declare that rather 
than be an old maid, she would have the first 
person that would offer himself, even though 
in dalliance in the lap of dissipation. How 
little did she think of the misery that might at- 
tend her future existence, if unfortunate in her 
choice. We fear thatsentiments such as these 
are too prevalent in the presentage. Marriage 
is sometimes made a transaction very slight, 
and based on toosudden an impulse of feeling. 
The partnership is formed to-day and dissolved 
to-morrow. We bave made these few remarks 
in the hope that they may elicit the serious at- 
tention of such as may be interested, trusting 
that before they make use of the monosylable 
yes, when the question was proposed, that they 
will think of it, and be impressed withthe cone 
sideration that it is better to live in ‘single bles- 
sedness,’ than be the slave of a being whose 
feelings have been blunted by the giddy and 
enervating indulgence of bad passions or hab- 
its. If this precaution be observed, it cannot 
fail to strengthen domestic happiness. 


—. 


DOMESTIC LOVE. 


O love of Loves ! to thy white hand is given, 
Of earthly happiness, the golden key. 


The subjoined romantic passages of abori; 
nal sentiment and ‘wedded: love’ are copied — 
from the Baltimore Atheneum : 

The Romance of Savage life-—While Black 
Hawk was on his grand tour through the United 
States hishandsome son was presented by a cel- 
ebrated lady with a very pretty silver essence 
bottle. The Indian received with great satis- 
faction a mark of favor for which a whole reg- 
iment of pale faced adorers would have made 
any sacrifice short of their whiskers, and bag- 
ged it with the utmost care. A great many 
fine speeches were made upon the occasion,and 
much sentiment evolved coneerning the desti- 
ny of the trinket. The lady suggested that it 
would probably be presented tosome lovely for- 
est nymph awaiting his return beyond the Mis- 
Sissippl. 

We are now happy to inform our readers that 
the gift was faithtully preserved until he reach- 
ed his people. The best evidence of the price 
he set upon it, is the fact that he eventually 
sold it to a French trader for ten pumpkins !— 
We can also state, that upon his return he 
found his affectionate wife—the wife of anoth- 











er! She supposed him dead and provided her- 
self with another husband as soon as possible, 
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» Ye ing by this means to excite the liberality of , excavations about the palace of Tiberius this 
eS es erereeARY Hadrian,who perceiving their drift, made them cock was found, and by shaking it it was dis- 
: For the Poughkeepsie Casket. | Tub one another.’ covered that it contained water. 


ROMAN BATHS, 


Of all the splendor and magnificence with 
Which Rome and its neighboring cities were 
décorated by the hand of Art, the baths held a 
conspicuous place. They were a luxury en- 
joyed by all classes, as wel] by the plebian as 
the patrician, and where stinted means denied 
their private construction public ones supplied 
the deficiency. Their magnificence was gen- 
erally in proportion to the wealth of theowner, 
and hence the baths of the Emperors were 
structures of the most splendid nature, combi- 
ning in their erection specimens of almost ev- 
ery art. Distinguished patrician families ofien 
vied with each other in the building of baths, 
and some were extended to the dimensions of 
small village. The public baths were suppor- 
ted principally by imperial patronage, and 
hence when the seat of the Roman Empire was 
removed to Constantinople, the extensive baths 
of Rome fell into decay. 


The Bath of Caracalla was the most exten- 
sive and spléndid on record. It c¢asisted of a- 
bout fifty apartments, constructed for various 
purposes. One room was used for athletic ex- 
ercises; another contained a large reservoir 
for swimming ; a third, overlooking the baths, 
was used by‘the spectators or those who were 
wailing for heir turn; a fourth contained an 
extensive lilrary ;.a fifth a room for oils for 
anointing ; a sixth was kept as a place for the 
philosophers ; a seventh as a room for conver- 
sation ; and many other apartments for purpo- 
ses of fesser consequence, were ali arranged 
for their respective uses. An extensive enclo- 
sure surrounded the whole,in which were tem- 
ples, a vas ttheatre, academies, numerous cov- 
ered baths for those who wished to bathe more 
privately, and many other accommodations 
which we will not particularize. 


The anointing rooms were filled with per- 
fumes of every deScription. They generally 
rubbed themselves well with oils previous to 
entering the spheristeriwm, a very extensive a- 
er in which many exercises were per- 

. Among the higher classes, all the 
manual opetations 6f the bath were performed 
by slaves—slaves, however, in most instances, 
possessed of every inducement to be happy 
which man can enjoy where political privile- 
ges are denied him. The Roman slaves— 
those who attended about the persons of their 
masters, were not the mere machines of mise- 
ry which the poor African exhibits, but partook 
of the juxuries and ease of their masters, and 
as is often the case at present among the East- 
ern nations, were sometimes elevated to posts 
ofhonor. Relativetothe practice of anointing, 
Spartianus relates the following story. 

*The Emperor ladrian, who went to the 
public baths and bathed with the common peo- 
ple, seeing one day a veteran whom he had 
formerly known among the Roman troops,rub- 
bing bis back and other parts of his body a- 
gainst the marble, asked him why he did so.— 
The veteran answered that he bad no slave to 
rub him, whereupon the Emperor gave him 
two slaves and wherewithal to maintain them. 
Ancther day, several old men, enticed by the 
good fortune of the veteran, rubbed themselves 
against the marble be fore the Emperor, believ- 


After the bathers had taken what degree of 
exercise was considered necessary, they went 
immediately to the warm bath, where they sat 
and washed themselves. Here they used in- 
struments made of bronze and other metals, 
for scraping themselves with, which operation 
was performed by attendant slaves. The in- 
struments used were termed strtgiles, the ope- 
ration of which was not very pleasant: «4 





(Strigiles.} 

The Turks of the present day use a kind of 
rough glove made of came!’s hair which peels 
off the decayed skin without pain. After this 
opefation, vases of clear water was brought in 
with which they rinsed themselves thoroughly 
and then passed into the frigidarium or cool 
room,where they were dressed previous to go- 
ing out into the open air. The Russian baths 
of the present day are constructed upon a sim- 
ilar plan, but their frigidarium is often a snow 
bank, into which many roll themselves imme- 
diately after leaving the warm bath, which 
practice accounts in some measure for their 
capability of enconntering without annoyance 
almost every vicissitude of climate. 

The bath was resorted to among the Romans 
generally from two o’clock until twilight, al- 
though many enjoyed the luxury in summer 
before sunrise. The ¢herme@or public bath was 
generally kept open about four hours, although 
the time was varied by differentrulers. Alex- 
ander Severus in order to gratify the people’s 
passion for bathing, not only suffered it to be 
opened before the break of day, but supplied 
oil for the bathers to use in their lamps. The 
baths of Caracalla and Diocletian would ac- 
commodate from eighteen to twenty thousand 
persons. They were supplied with water from 
large reservoirs which flowed through heated 
pipes and inferior reservoirs into the therme, 
and by cold water which wasconveyed therein 
at the same time the temperature was regulated. 
The annexed cut represents a bronze cock 
which belonged to the reservoir attached to the 
Baths of the Emperor Tibereus on the island 
of Capri. 





This island in consequence of its contiguity 
to the coast of Campania over which the burn- 
ing lava trom Vesuvius, flowed was destroyed 
by the same terrible judgment which buried 





: Pompeii for seventeen eentunes. In making 





By the ex- 
treme heat which it underwent at the time of 
the eruption it was hermetically sealed, in 
which situation it has remained for seventeen 
centuries. Its dimensions are such that it re- 
quires two men to liftit. I will close this arti- 
cle by an extract from a letter from Seneca to 
a friend in which he draws a comparison be- 
tween the manly vigorof the republie and the 
effeminacy of his own time. 


‘I write you from the very villa of Scipio 
Africanus, having first invoked his spirit, and 
that receptacle, in which,as I believe that great 
man wasburied. I see avilla built of squared ® 
stone, the wall of which encloses a wood, and 
has towers in the style of a fortification ; below 
the buildings and walls is a reservoir large e- 
nough for the use of an army. The bath is 
small and dark, after the old fashion, for our 
forefathers thought nothing hot that was not 
obscure. Great was my pleasure as I compar- 
ed the manners of Scipio with our own. In 
this nook did that dread of Carthage,to whom 
our city is indebted that it was taken but once, 
bathe his limbs wearied with rustic labor ; for 
he tilled his own ground, aecording to ancient 
custom ; he lived under this mean roof, he stood 
upon this paltry pavement. But whe would 
now submit to bathe in this fashion? That 
person is now held tobe poor and sordid whose 
walls shine not with a profusion of the most 
precious materials, the marbles of Egypt in- 
laid with those of Numidia ; unless the walls 
are laboriously stuccved in imitation of paint- 
ing ; unless the chambers are covered with 
glass; unless the Thasian stone, formerly a 
rare sight even in temples, surrounds those 
capacious basins, into which we east our bo- 
dies weakened by immoderate sweats, and 
the water is conveyed through silver pipes.— 
As yet, I speak only of plebian baths; what 
shall I say when I come to those of our freed- 
men? What a profusion of statues! What 
a number of columns do I see supporting 
nothing, but placed as an ornament merely 
on account of the expense! What quanti- 
ties of water murmuring down steps! We 
are come to that pitch of luxury that we dis- 
dain to tread on any thing but precious 
stones. In the bath of Scipio are smal) holes 
rather than windows, eut through the wall so 
as to admit light without weakening it as a for- 
tification ; for now we reckon a bath only fit 
for moths and vermin if its windows are nog 
so disposed as to receive the rays of the sun 
during its whole course; unless we are wash- 
ed and sunburt at the same time; unless from 
the bathing vessel we have a prospect of the 
sea and land; sothat what brought crowds to- 
gether to admire it when first built, is now re- 
jected as antiquated, so inventive is luxury in 
finding new things to obliterate her own works. 
Formerly the baths were few in number and 
not much ornamented, for why should a thing 
of such little value be ornamented, a thing in- 
vented for use and not for the purposes of del- 
icacy? The water in those days was not pour- 
ed down in drops like a shower, neither did it 
run always fresh from a hot spring ; nor was 
the clearness of it considered a matter of con- 
sequence. Yet, O good Gods, how pleasant 
was it to enter these baths, though dark and 
covered with common plaster,which you knew 
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duty of these choirs to sit in the gallery and | to me—I never once thought of going to the 


thaf Cato in his dileship, or Fabius Maxi- 
mus, or one of the Cornelii, had tempered with 
his own hand! For the most noble A®diles 
performed this duty of entering these places 
which the people frequented to require cleanli- 
ness, and see that they were kept at a useful 
and wholesome temperature ; not as has lately 
been invented at a heat like a furnace, so that 
a slave convicted of some crime, might, as a 
punishment be bathed alive. It now seems to 
make no difference whether a bath be warm or 
burning.’ Zé. 
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MUSIGAL DEPARTWENT. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
A DIALOGUE ON MUSIC. 
[CONTINUED.] 


“Although thwarted and baffled in my pur- 
pose thus far, I had thought of the subject too 
long, and made up my mind too firmly to yield 
the controversy here ; and to be driven from 
my ground by those who had not thought of it 
at all, was a circumstance of which I could 
not think, without feeling sensations of deep 
indignation. 

I was however obliged to postpone further 
effort till fall in consequence of the oppressive 
state of the weather. This happened just 
right; for had I attempted to continue the ef- 
fort after the expiration of Mr. E—s’ engage- 
ments, I should not have known what course 
to pursue. It was to me,a new lesson from be- 
ginning to ending ; and “country school-mas- 
ter” like, I was obliged to learn it myself before 
I conld teach it to others. I hardly need teil 
you that all my leisure hours during the inter- 
mediate season of spring and fall, were spent 
in search of facts relating to church music.” 

Just as the good clergyman had finished this 
sentence, the antique English clock which stood 
in the old hall, resounded in clearand distinct 
tones the hour of nine ; and in a very few mo- 
ments the whole family were seated around the 
room to engage in their evening devotions ; the 
conversation ceased and was not again resumed 
untilthenextafternoon. After they hadchan- 
ted one of the sweet songs of Zion, and had 
been committed to the kind and fatherly keep- 
ing of him whose eye never sleepeth or slum- 
bereth, they one by one retired to rest. In the 
morning long before the gorgeous king of day 
had darted his first rays over the eastern hills, 
this excellent man was industriously engaged 
in plucking the weeds from his garden. But 
a few hours passed and we again find him seat- 
ed in his study with his son by his side, who 
as anxiously waiting to have his father resume 
the history of his musical troub!es and adven- 
tures, 

“As I told you,” resumed the clergyman, “I 
spared no pains in collecting such facts in rela- 
tion to the subject as appeared to throw any 
light upon it whetever ; and during my sear 
Icame across the ‘Western Recorder,’ conduc- 
ted, as I found, by T— H—, a very eminent 
teacher of music. From this valuable paper I 
learned that there was but one way for me to 
do if I would succeed in removing the evils 
then existing in my parish io relation te our 
music. And my son, what think you it was? 
I will tell you. It stated, that in order to se- 
cure good singing under the present state of 
things in the parishes, choirs must be trained 
by skilful teachers ; and that it should be the 
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lead in the public songs of praise. At first 
this proposition startled me greatly ; but after 
having examined with considerable care and 
attention, the arguments in favor of this meas- 
ure, I found the evidence of its utility to be so 
perfectly overwhelming, that I at once yielded 
the pointand resolved to act accordingly. My 
prospects, though they were not the most cheer- 
ing, did not in the least degree waver my de- 
termination of going onward. The first thing 
to be accomplished, was to visit Mr. A—, and 
ascertain if it would be as agreeable to his feel- 
ings to sing with a choir in the gallery, as to 
sing alone under the pulpit. Accordingly I 
called upon him, and found him in his shop 
—when the following conversation ensued. 

‘Good afternoon Mr. A~—, I hope you are 
well ? 

On being answered in the affirmative, I re- 
sumed. 

‘I have called Mr. A--, to have some cover- 
sation with you in regard to thesinging in our 
parish. You know we nad a school last win- 
ter, but very little was accomplished; and I 
am very anxious that something should be done 
this winter, which will prove effectual.’ 

Mr. A. Iwas fearful that your efforts would 
not amount to much, when I was informed 
that you had started a school; but I thought 
the most prudent course for me, would be, to 
let you find it out by experience. 

Cler. Well, Mr. A—, can vow not suggest 
some plan by which the whole congregation 
will unitedly make an effort in this regard 7— 
I certainly cannot preach much longer with 
such singing as we have now; and Mr. A—., 
to express myself decidedly, I am determined 
that I will not. 

At the closing part of this sentence, Mr. A— 
was evidently much agitated. It was the first 
time that I had suffered myself to express my 
determination im such decisive terms, to any 
person except my wife; and it might have 
been wrong and ill-timed ; but knowing that 
the preacher that formerly oceupied my place 
had been compelled to yield to many unreason- 
able requirements—and being determined to 
maintain my ground, and exercise my own 
prerogatives, I thought best here to pronounce 
unequivocally the course which I intended to 
pursue. After a few moments of silence, Mr. 
A— answered as follows: 

‘Our people all think thesinging well enough; 
butif you wish to make another trial at its im- 
provement, I can assure you I shall not stand 
in your way.’ 

No sooner had Mr. A— pronounced the sen- 
tence, than I was well convinced that to intro- 
duce the subject of a choir to him, would be 
perfectly useless ; but I was resolved on dis- 
charging my duty, and I therefore addressed 
him on the subject as follows : 

‘I have made up my mind that there is but 
one way by which it will be possible for us to 
accomplish any permanent good ; and that is, 
to have a choi: trained to sing in the gallery ; 
and I have come for the express purposeof as- 
certaining your mind on the subject.’ 

I wish I could describe the expression of his 
countenance as I ended this sentence. 


Mr.A. If you have a choir trained, J shall 


leave the parish ; for I believe itto be contrary 
to scripture. 





Weil really thought I, this is something new | 





Bible in search of evidence to establish my po- 
sition, and if i¢ be against me, I shall stand but 
a poor chance of success; but it will not do for 
me to betray any wart of confidence in my 
cause now—so I will get along the best way I 
can. ‘Mr. A. can you bring a single text to 
prove that choirs are contrary to divine reve- 
lation? Mr. A. hesitated a moment and then 
replied : ‘I do not know that I can mention 
them but there are plenty of them, I think.’ 

I might spend hours in detailing all that oc- 
curred from this time until I gained the vieto- 
ry. Suffice it to be said, that I did gain it; 
and that too by Bible arguments. A man was 
sent for, to come and traina choir for us, which 
led Mr. A. to fulfil his promise, viz: that if 
such a thing did occur he would leave the par- 
ish. A young man was found among the con- 
gregation who volunteered his services to lead 
the choir—having been before where there was 
a choir, and being somewhat acquainted with 
playing on the violin. 

But by far the worst was yet to come. I 
thought that I must go all lengths to keep up 
the spirit of improvement, and therefore gran- 
ted many privileges to this young chorister, of 
which I afterwards repented most bitterly, A 
band of instrumental players had been formed 
in our town, and nothing to do but a number 
of them with their instruments must be intro- 
duced into our choir, as our choirister said, to 
fill up the harmony. What my trials were for 
a year after this, can better-be imagined than 
described. I repented the day that I ever saw 
the parish. The following piece in the ‘La- 
dies Book’ will more minutely depict my per- 
plexities after this ungainly band had been in- 
troduced; you can read for yourself. 

(To be continued.) 








Social Cultivation of music. 

Where several young ladies, sisters orm 
friends reside in one family, there is an oppor- 
tunity for bringing the social harmony of voi- 
ces to a kind of perfection which casual inter- 
course can never lead to. In a country life 
the accomplishment of music is especially 
graceful. What can better befit morning or 
evening society in an arbor, or in the shady 
recess of a park or pleaspre ground, than an 
Italian arietta of Millico or Pesielle, aided by 
a few extempore touches of the guitar? A 
glee sung by heart will not render the labors of 
embroidery less interesting, or badly occupy 
the intervals between reading. One of the 
chief delights of ladies’ work is, that it so lit-. 
tle engrossesthethonghts. ‘While their fingers. 
are mechanically employed, they may, in @ 
hundred ways, entertain themselves and those 
about them, as well with the musie of their 
voices, as with the merry conceits of their wit 
and fancy. [Rainbow. 
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Modesty. : 
Modesty is the chastity of female innocence 


—the ornament of virtue—theangelic grace of — 


loveliness—the sanctity of manners—the ami- 
able criterion of innate purity of heart—the 
index of refined sensibility of soul—and the 
Psyche of the graces. Where this divine, 





heaven-born quality is wanting, beauty is a 
scentless rose—loveliness uncharming—inno- 
cence unadorned—manners insipid— purity of 
heart doubtful, and sensibility unamiable, 
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From an English Traveller. 
The Emperor Nicholas in Moscow. 


On my arrival the whole of this variegated 
population were stirring like the inhabitants of 
a bee-hive. There seemed to be a ‘sensation’ 
in the town, as if something prodigious had 
happened—as if another Alexandrian column 
was erecting itself in the Kremlin. 

“The Emperor is come !”— this was the cry; 
and the nobles were yoking their cuaches and 
four ; the droskies flying, double loaded along 
the streets, and the mujiks, male and female, 
rushing like a whirlwindafter. At St. Peters- 
burgh where the Emperor habitually resides, 
he is a man of——considerably upwards of six 
feet; butnothing more. He reviews histroops 
before the palace,goes out to walk with his wife 
and children, strolls along the English quay, 
and although every hat is moved that is in the 
way, very few come on purpose to move.— 
And why ? because they can come at any time. 

In Moscow he is a rarity; in Moscow which 
is a Russian city, he is beloved almost to idola- 
try. “Our little father!” cry the mujiks,look- 
ing up into Nis face with devoted affection as 
he struggles through them. 

“Come now, make a little room for me,” 
says the Emperor passing on with his hand rai- 
sed to his hat, “do brother, stand out of the 
way!” The occasion is likea fete through the 
whole town, and the Kremlin, to which every 
one has access, is'‘like the scene of a gay 
fair. The palace, defended from the people by 
an enclosure is surrounded from morning till 
night, by a dense crowd of men, women and 
children. Sometimes a beautiful little boy, 
one of the young.princes climbs up to the win- 
dow to look out, and all heads are instantly un- 
covered as if it were Nicholas himself. 

One day the imperial mother of this really 
fine family was sitting at the window, looking 
down upon the crowd, when the emperor com- 
ing behind her, put his arm round her neck 
and kissed her. No one unacquainted with the 
Russian character can conceive the effect of 
this simple act. The general shout that arose 
from the lips of the people came from the huii- 
est depths of their heart; and I venture tosay, 
that there was nota man of that vast con- 
course who would not have laid down his life 
for the Czar, and no woman who would not 
have urged her son of husband to do so. 

The Emperor who is a very tall and a very 
handsome man, is naturally of a very lively 
disposition. He is always dressed with great 
precision, and every one understands that it is 
necessary to appear before him both well dres- 
sed and with a cheerful countenance. He is 
easy of access ; and seems to to think an ap- 
nce of state almost unnecessary. At St. 





Petersburgh, however, at each side of the door | 


which leads to the imperial apartments, stands 
a black man gorgeously dressed in eastern cos- 
tume. There are twelve of these men who re- 
lieve each other alternately in the duty of o- 
pening and shutting the door, and announcing 
the name of the visiter. 

After breakfast the Emperor’s first care is to 
go to the nursery to see his children, and ascer- 
tain how they have slept. He takes each of 
them up, kisses them, romps with them—for he 
is full of frolic, and glad to be a boy again 
when the cares of the world will lethim. 


general hour for the upper élasses in Russia,) 
with perfect simplicity ; and towards the con- 
elusion of the meal the Grand Duke Alexan- 
der and the younger children come in to kiss 
their parents. When they rise from the table, 
the Emperor bestows upon his consort, also, 
some hearty kisses. He calls her “his wife,” 
but the Empress who is a Prussian, never al- 
ludesto him butas “the Emperor.” She speaks 
English extremely well, but Nicholas only in- 
differently. 

“The character of the Emperor and Em- 
press,” writes an English friend to me, ‘‘is such 
that it is difficult to speak of them without ex- 
citing in strangers the suspicion that the picture 
is overcharged. Itis no exaggeration to say, 
that I never saw a family where more affection 
and harmony existed, and that I believe the ex- 
amples to be very rare indeed where so much 
can be discovered. I have frequently seen 
these illustrious individuals surrounded by 
their children, and have partaken of the influ- 
ence every one receives who witnesses the 
scene, and I can say, that in their domestic vir- 
tues they are worthy of being held forth asa 
pattern not only to all sovereigns, but to all 
mankind.” 

At St. Petersburgh, Nicholas has frequently 
gone home in a droski when it rained ; and 
once having no money in his pocket, the iscos- 
chik, ignorant of his quality, detained his cloak 
till he sent down his fare. 

A better anecdote however, is told of the 
contact he sometimes comes into with the low- 
er classes. 

One Easter in coming out of the palace, he 
addressed the sentry with his usual familiarity, 
in the form of salutation prescribed for that 
day—“Christ is risen,” Instead of the usual 
reply, “He is indeed,” the fellow answered 
gravely, “He is not indeed. 

“Hey? how? what isthat ?” said the Empe- 
ror, “I said Christ is risen !” 

“And I replied, He is not !” 

“Why, who and what, in God’s name are 
you?” 

“Tama Jew !” 

















GRETNA GREEN. 


What are called ‘Gretna Marriages’ are cel- 
ebrated at Gretna and Springfield. The latter 
place is a village upon the banks of a stream 
called the Sark, which formed the ancient 
boundary between Scotland and England.— 
Gretna Hall, formerly the private mansion of 
a gentleman of property, isan Inn, on the An- 
‘nan and Carlist road, kept by one Mr. Linton, 
who was originally a tobacco spinner. For- 
merly, the ‘business’ was chiefly engrossed by 
the Hymenial agent at Springfield, and there 
| were two in the trade, who agreed to disagree. 





The selection of the marriage shop depended 

upon the post-boy who drove the party from 
| Carlisle. If they went from the Bush Inn,they 
'were invariably driven to one place, if they 

took post-horses from the Coffee House they as 
| invariably were driven tothe other; it was un- 

derstood that the post-boy went snacks with 
| the blacksmith if the fee was a good one. The 
| changing Gretna Hall from a gentleman’s seat 
'toa Matrimonial Chapel, of course, broke up 
| the trade at Springfield ; the ceremony is bet- 


| 
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VARIETY. Their majesties dine at three o’cleck (the | per their ‘loves’ in a well furnished and neat 


suite of apartments. The marriage fee ex- 
tends sometimes, to one hundred guineas, and 
Sometimes Mr. Linton will condescend to per- 
form the ceremony for a glass of whiskey.— 
To constant customers a handsome reduction 
is made; or ought to be! [Star. 








CURIOUS WILLS. 


From the willof J. Cross, mariner, of Bris- 
tol proved 1795.-My executrix ——, to pay 
(out of the tirst moneys collected) to my belov- 
ed Sarah, if living, one shilling, which I give 
her as a token of my love, that she may buy 
hazle nuts, as I know she is better pleased with, 
the cracking of them than she is with mending 
holes in her stockings. 

From the will of the Rev. Dr. Applebee, of 
St. Bride’s, proved 1773.—I leave my body to 
be dressed in a flannel waistcoat, an old sur- 
tout coat and breeches, without lining or pock- 
ets,no shoes, (having done walking) and a 
worsted wig, if one can be got, in order that I 
may rest comfortably. 

From the will of Gen. Blachett; Governor 
of Plymouth, proved 1782.—I desire my body 
to be kept so long as it may not be offensive ; 
and that one of my toes or fingers may be cut 
off to ensure a certainty of my being dead. I 
further request my dear wife, that as she has 
been troubled with one old fool, she will not 
think of marryinga second. 

From the will of Lord Vaux, proved 1742.— 
In the name of God, Amen. This 4th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord 1742, I, the 
Right Hon. Richard Lord Viscount Fitzwil- 
iam, &e. I give to my eldest son Richard Fitz- 
wiliam one shilling and no more, which I take 
to be sufficient for a wretch who, in contempt 
of sense, shame and conscience, has clandes- 
tinely sold the remainder of his estate to a 
man whom I have raised from famine and na- 
kedness. Item, I give to my seeond son Wil- 
liam Fitzwiliam the sum of 10/. and no more. 

* * * Item, I give to my daugh- 
ter Frances Evans, and to her husband George 
Evans, my case of spectacles to be equally di- 
vided among them. The next item gives the 
bulk of the estate to the third and youngest son 
John Fitzwiliam. 





[ a oe 


In the Netherlands, as soon as a girl has giv- 
en a promise of marriage, the apartment in 
which she usually resides, and all the furniture 
in it is decorated with garlands and flowers.— 
Every thing belonging to the bridegroom elect, 
even his pipe and tobaceo box, are decorated 
inthesamemanner. Al]lthe wines and liquors 
at weddings are called the Bride’s tears. 











THE FEMALE EWE. 

A modern writer gives the following enu- 
meration of the expression of a female eye :-—~ 
The glare, the stare, the sneer, the invitation, 
the defiance, the denial, the consent, the glance 
of love,the flush of rage ; the sparkling of hope, 
the languishment of sofiness, the squint of sus- 
picion, the fire of jealousy, and the lustre of 
pleasure. {Baltimore Rep. 





Three reasons for not lending —“Holloa, Bill 
lend us your penkife!” “I can’t--I havn't got 


‘ter performed, and the ‘doves’ can soluy whis-| any—-besides, | want to use it myself!” 
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Bisuop Wuite.—Anotlier brilliant star in the intel. 
lectual galaxy of our country hath set, yet, although the 
original is shrouded in death, his numerous excellencies 
areevery where reflected from hearts that have been illu- 
tninated by the holy light of moral purity which was the 
labor of his life to disseminate. Buta few days since, 
and we were called upon to mourn the death of him,who 
in the hour of political danger, bad stood as a pillar of 
strength; and now, the church militant is bereft of an 
efficient champion —the venerable and universally be- 
loved Witt1aAM WuiTE, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. He died on Sunday morning the 17th 
inst. at his residence in Philadelphia, having attained the 
great age of 89 years. He was for a long time chap- 
tain of congress during the infancy of the republic. In 
1786 in company with two other clergyman, he went to 
England to receive the title of Bishop, in which capaci- 
ty he has performed the duties of a devout christian for 
ahalfacentury! Bishop White has consecrated every 
bishop of the Episcopal church in the United States, ex- 
cept the Bishop of Michigan. It is said that he was re- 
markable for the tenacity with whieh he enjoyed every 
political as well as religious privilege ; and under every 
circumstance of weather, foul or fair, he was seen in his 
place in the pulpit, at the ballot-box, and the bedside of 
the dying man. He was estimable as a man and a 
ehristian in every walk of life, and he was revered by all 
as a connecting link between the present and an age that 
has past. No sectarian prejudice ever found a place in 
his liberal heart, and charity for all was a prominent 
characteristic of his life. When his death was announ- 
ced an universal gloom seemed to rest upon the city, for 
surely ‘a patriarch in Israel had fallen.’ Gradually the 
lamp of his existence expired—not a struggle, not a 
groan—none knew the precise moment,until all was dark 
and the sable wing of death covered his mortal remains 

TOE 

THE Press.—W hen we reflect upon the importance, 
politically and morally, of this wonderful and wonder- 
working production of man’s inventive genius, and con, 
template its far-reaching power in giving direction to 
the popular will, and erecting a standard for the popular 
taste, we cannat but view it with awe and intense inter- 
est. [It passesses a power by which whole nat’>ns 
inay be agitated, dynasties elevated or crushed, making 
k ings mere trembling dependants upon its fiat, and ma- 
king virtue or licentiousness the character istic of a peo. 
ple. How important is 1, then, that those into whose 
lands is committed the high and sacred trust of its gui- 
dance, should be men of stern integrity, unwavering 
virtue, and possessed of moral principles which shrink 
not in the performance of duty tosociety. They should 
be men whose intellectual recipients are well stored with 
the golden treasures which the hand of patient perseve- 
ring study is ever ready to bestow, and in connection 
with mental excellence,should combine moral purity ,the 
most important element of the good man’s nature.— 
They should be possessed of a spirit of independence 
which never bends to the force of ephemeral! popularity 
or the dastardly threats of desperate men ; but with a, 
clear sighted view of the simple ruies of duty, and a 
consciousness of being actuated by correct motives, e- 
rects for itself a standard of action without consulting 
the conceits of those around, who claim favor from the 
gazing multitude. 

But the independence of the press is often mistaken 
for the right to assail character, expose private foibles, 
drag virtue from the security of modesty before the tri- 
bunal of a heartless public—in short, a right and liberty 
to usurp the prerogatives of conscience, and to assume 
the station of supreme umpire within the very sanctua- 


rv of domestic life. But such a course,instead of secur- 


ing the plaudits of approbation as a correct and manly 
spirit of independence, ought to be marked as the con- 
duct of a servile slave, chained to the car of the malevo- 


lent passions of human nature, unable to act as a 


free agent, independent of tle influence of a libertine 








disposition, Alas! how many there are#who hold in 
their custody the extensive influence of a public press, 
who are guided only by a recktess thirst for popularity, 
aud grasp after the glittering baubles of WEALTH and 
NAME, unmindful of the many sensitive hearts which 
they trample beneath their feet in the attainment of their 
ends. ’ 

The moral dignity which in days of yore encircled 
the press as a bright halo, is gradually waning, ond in 
many parts of our land a vitiated taste imbues with a 
refined licentiousness the columns of the public jour- 
nals. Crime, clad in the darkest robes of the Pandemo- 
nium, is stalking with fearful strides amid the pure, the 
holy, the beautiful of earth ; blasting with its presence 
the moral character of whole communities, and threat- 
ening to stamp the present as an age of alawless and un- 
governed exercise of base passions, —of anarchy and 
misrule. And yet this fearful monster finds an abettor 
in the press, and beneath its wing is sheltered from the 
storms of public opinion, and guarded from the lictors 
of insulted Justice. The press acknowledges the exis- 
tence of crime, and calls loudly for vengeance upon the 
criminal, but at the same time with an bypocrisy ade- 
quate to the bounties af Mammon, it hides the murderer 
and the robber, the thief and the debauchee, and points 
the ministers of justice to some distant bye-path which 
leads them farther and farther from truth, and thus the 
efforts of Justiceare defeated. These,we are aware,are 
broad grounds, and the charge cannot have a general ap- 
plication ; but individual instances are not wanting 
where the mighty influence of the press has been, thro’ 
interested motives, exercised in defending the proper 
candidates for the prison and the gallows. 

There is another and a more fearful tendency given 
to the public mind through the agency of the press, that 
like a powerful under current is gradually undermining 
the beautiful structure of morality and virtue in our land, 
and willeventually if not corrected, stigmatize us with 
the licentiousnes of the age of Charles II. Weallude to 
the detailed publication of police reports which some 
city papers contain, and the loose comments in which 
many indulge. In these reports, the haunts of prostitu- 
tion and infamy are unveiled to the eyes of virtue and 
innocence, and those, perhaps, who never heard or for- 
med any conceptions of these receptacles of sensual de- 
gradation with which large cities abound, are presented 
with a panoramic view of the whole paraphanalia of 
splendor and misery which such places exhibit ; and 
curiosity leads hundreds, nay thousands, to take but one 
single look upon the reality—a look which, in nine ca- 
ses out of ten, is one that catches the eye of the basilisk 
which lures them on to ruin. Certainly, we can see 
no good end to be obtained from these reports,for he who 
is so debased as to commit premeditated crime, surely 
has a heart callous to the operations of public reproach ; 
and he heeds not the trumpeting of his name abroad as 
one tobe shunned by the virtuous. The refined elegance 
of language is prostituted in giving utterance tothose 
criminal proceedings, and in exposing the voluptuous 
and lascivious life of the votaries of sensual pleasure ; 
and like the beautiful diction and insinuating mauner in 
which a Volney clothed his arguments and concealed 
the javelin which he directed at the heart of Christian- 
ity, thus do these expositions, having fur their ostensi- 
ble object the correction of vice, hurl a poisoned arrow 
at the very root of moral purity, and exhibit to the nov- 
ice an unerring directory that will conduct him to the a- 
bodes of debauchery and crime. 

In conversing lately with a veteran editor, whose head 
had grown gray in the public service as a caterer for the 
intellectual taste of the mass,he observed,that it had ever 
been his aim in selecting matter for his print,either orig- 
inal or otherwise, to cast aside all which he deemed of- 
fensive to good morals; and never to admit that into 
his columns which re should be ashamed to read aloud 


| before his whole family. Would publishers universally 


adhere to this principle, how much moral depravity might 
be prevented ! 





Err ATUM.—In the article entitled ‘American Gen- 
iu,’ in our last number, at the termination of the second 
line, for ‘light,’ read ‘fight.’ 


ND 

CxuarADES.—In our last number we ingerted a few 
charades just by way of amusement, and requested our 
readers to furnish us with solutions. The following 
cerrect answer is from an anonymous source. 

Messrs. Epirors.—Not being —a employ- 
ed this evening, I endeavored to amuse myself by giv 
ing solutions tothe Charades in the last number of the 
Casket, and herewith present them to you for yourin- 


spection. 
1 Mad-Rye-Gal. Madrigal. 
2. Pull-Pit. Pulpit. 
3. Mid-Ship-Man. Midsb ipman. 
4. Miss-Fortune. Misfortune. 
5. Cash-Ear. Cashier. 
6. Cannon-Ship. Canenship. 
7. Can-Toe. Canto. 
8. Cap-U-Chin. Capuchin. 
9. Dog-Ma. Dogma. 
10. Die-Vine. Divine. 
Monday Evening, July 18, 1836. ROLLa. 





The following from an unknown source likewise, are, 
we believe, (judging from the hand-writing,) from the 
pen of a lady. Such amusement is barmless, and we 
insert them with pleasure. 


1. My first what you will meet with if you lusea 
friend, my second what some of you often doin church. 
my whole the name of an editor in Market-street. * 

2. My first what children love to do, my second what 
some often get into, my whole is a thing contracted by 
gaming. 

3. My first the ladies love to preserve, my second an 
editor sometimes gets a slice of, my whole is often seen 
at weddings. 

4. My first what many needlessly fear, my second an 
ergan exquisitely formed, wy whole that part of an api- 
mal epicures eat. : 

5. My first one who officiates at the altar, my second 
what a noble animal is often subject to, my whole a 
word much used by the sceptic, 

6. My first what you must pay at a tavern, my second 
what we all love to be, my whole often used at parting. 

7. My first what any wear in the night, my second 
a letter of the Alpbabet, my whole is much worn by 
young ladies. F 

8. My first was an American Commodore, my seo- 
ond a name for a female, my third often goes through the 
post-office, uy whole is for sale by Killey & Lossing. 

9. My first what a cat does when pleased, my second 
what a police officer sometimes has to do, my whole 
what editors would wish newspaper borrowers to do if 
they can. ; 

10. Finally, Messrs,Editors, if you can tell what an 
Anchoret does, you can tell the street where the writer 
of these Charades lives. 


-—_—oOoOoOoO 
Summary of passing Events. 

The South and West always claims for itself origi- 
nality, and which is at all times freely accorded to it.— 
As an instance we quote the annexed closing sentence of 
a legal opinion delivered by Judge Haywood, of Tenn. 
and published jn the Nashvile Advocate of the 11th ult., 

“On all these points I am very clear, but the Judges 
of this state are such d—d fools that no man can tell how 
they will decide.’’ wt fs 


Two islands of ice, 170 feet high, supposed to be a- 


ground, were discovered on the 7th inst., in 45 fathoms 
water in lat. 43,13, lon. 61,20. 





——— 
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MARRIED, 


On Thursday the 14th inst., by the Rev. Mr. —— 
Mr. Joun Lockxwoop, of Lagrange, to Miss JuLia - 
~~ ALLEN, of — bin A — 

y the same on Thursday . Mr. Simeon Hrrcy- 
cock to Miss Sanam Lewes, both of La Grange. 


RIED, 


looming Grove, Orange co., N.Y., Ith 
vein Gad Piatt, daughter Pe > 
formerly of Poughkeepsie, aged 35 years. 

At onticello, Sullivan county,on the 9th inst, at the res- 
idence of Geo. Taylor,esq. formerly of this vi 5 pad 
widow of the late Gerardus Du kine’, t 
York, and sister to the late Rey. Dr. J. H. Livingston, aged 











&1 years, 


24 
= 
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Or with speckled skin on the grass is seen 


THE BOQUET. 








= 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Te the bereaved Mrs. T=. and daugh- 
ters. 


In yonder realms of never fading day, 

A spirit dwells, freed from its native clay ; 
Presenting at the throne of God, a crown, 
Purchased by Christ, the everlasting Son. 

Once here below, by storms and tempests driven, 
His body frail, his beart with sorrow riven ; 

But now secure trom all such worldly woes, 

He dwells with Christ, in heavenly repose. 


Oh ! could we join in that celestial song, 

How gladly would we leave this earthly throng ; 

Aod chant with you those heaven-born strains of praise, 
Which echo there in sweet and melting lays. 

But we mast wait our blessed Saviour’s hour, 

Nor feel to murmur, or evade his power, 

He'll then reward us for our faithfulness, 

And bring our souls to share your blessedness. 


Then let us onward press with zeal sincere, 
Deny ing self— renouncing slavish fear ; 
And with a filial confidence in God, 


oa Trust him for ail, nor murmur at bis rod. 


And oh! dear Saviour when we’vesafely pass’d, 
Through all earth’s conflicts but the very last, 
Then be our hope, our all, our only trust, 

And bring our souls to dwell among the just. 


Poughkeepsie, July, 1836. Amicus. 
Ew 
For the Poughkeepsie Cas ket. 
REMINISCENCE, 


BY DE WITT CLINTON JUDAH. 


I’ve seen a mother take her child, 
And fondly clasp it to her breast ; 
Years roll’d on—the lov’d one died— 

In sable robes the mother drest! 


I’ve seen a friend, a friend most dear, 
Who, when our hearts together twin’d, 

And happiness I thought was near— 
Fall like a leaf before the wind! 


I've listened to a Sister’s voice, 

And fondly hung upon each note ; 
Her smite of Joy made me rejoice, 

And peace I thought was not remote : 


But oh! mistaken thought of mine, 
She soon, soon ceased in health to bloom ; 
And now that much lov’d form of thine, 
Lies in the dark and silent tomb. 


*Tis thus with mortals while they sip, 
The pleasures which life can impart, 
They place the ghalice near the lip 
To drink the dregs which dries the heart! 
SEAT MUTA 
From the Ladies’ Companion. 
To alady uttering a slanderous word. 
; BY B. S. C. PRAY, JR. 


Lady, look up, in the air 
Behold yon wandering thistle beard ; 
And mark each bright gossamer spear 
Around its little centre reared. 
How swiftly sails it on and on, 
~~ Carried by every breeze astray, 
Now mounting to the brilliant sun, 
Now sinking through the air away— 
Oh soon that giddy thing will fall 
And silently will take its rest, 
But still will sow a poisonous thorn 
Within earth’s calm and placid breast. 
Dost mark the moral, lady fair? 
Acareless word may move around 
» Chased onward bya thousand tongues 
Which uphold every sound ; 
~ And when it finds its final rest 
3 *T will sow aseced of care, 
And bring forth thorns within the breast 
To grow and flourish there, 











From the Knickerbocker. 
THE VOICE OF GOD. 


The holy voice of God !—’tis heard 
When awful thunder pealsaround, 
When the bugerocks, by lightnings scarred, 
Fall crashing to the trembling ground ; 
When forests tremble at his nod — 
Then do we hear the voice of God! 


In the light breathing of the breeze, 
That stirs the quivering aspen tree— 
In the low muriur of the seas, 
And in the wind’s soft minstrelsy, 
When waves the tall grass on the sod— 
In these we hear the voice of God! 


When loudly raves the winter storm, 
And snow comes on its white wings down, 
When darkning clouds the heavens deform, 
And leafless trees through frost-wreaths frown, 
Then o’er the earth he shakes his rod— 
That tempest is the voice of God ! 


There is a ‘still small voice’ within 
Our hearts, that speaks of crimes forgiven— 
That bids us leave the paths of sin, 
And tells us how to seek for heaven ; 
This guides us through life’s thorny road— 
This surely is the voice of God! M. A. B. 
AE SEY 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


If all our hopes, and all our fears, 
Wereprison’d in life’s narrow bound ; 
If travellers thro’ this vale of tears, 
We saw no better world bevond ; 
Oh! who could check the rising sigh ? 
What earthly thing could pleasure give 3 
Oli! who weuld venture then to die! 
Oh! who could then endure to live 3 


Were life a dark and dreary moor, 
Where mists and clouds eternal spread, 
Their gloomy veil; behind, before, 
And tempests thunder over head ; 
Where not a sunbeam breaks the gloom, 
And nota flowret smiles beneath, 
Who could exist in such a tomb? 
Who dwell in darkness ana in death ? 


And such were life without the ray, 

From our divine religion given, 
’Tis this that makes our darkness, day, 

Tis this that makes our Earth a Heaven, 
Bright is the golden sun above, 

And beautiful the flowers that bloom, 
And all is joy, and all is love, 

Reflected from a world to come. 

EE. a 
From the New-England Magazine. 
Voice of a Brook. 


Oh! come to me here in this silent glen, 

Far away, away from the haunts of men, 

W here the wild flower blows with beautiful hue, 

And unfolds its leaves to the silver dew, 

Where the robin at morn and evening sings, 

And sports on my bank with its glossy wings, 

Where the swallows fly low and gently skim, 

Dimpling my cheek till the day is dim, 

And the moon walks up to her tirone of light, 

And stars, bright gems, on the brow of night.j 
Oh ! come at morn when the blossoming trees 

Receive the first light and the virgin breeze, 

And their bows bending low, reveal the blue 

With the sparkles of gold as the sun beams through ; 

When rosy and pure is the sky above, 

And the light torn feather doth scarcely move 

From the branch where the goldfinch trims bis breast, 

And calls to his mate from her hanging nest, 

Where the yellow-bird siags from his willow tree 

And the oriole flashes so goldenly. 

Oh come! oh come ! I will lead thee away, 

Where far with their baskets the anglers stray, 

And bend o’er my barks for the slily trout 

As scared from the brinks he is darting about, 








To pant for his hoine in my waters green, 
Oh! come to me now, ere the hum of men 
Hath broke on the ear of this peaceful glen. 

Oh! come to me bere in the burning noon, 

I will sing thee a sweet and soothing tune, 

When the air abroad is quivering quick, 

When the pulse beats high and the heart is sick, 
And the weary frame in the heat of day, 

Would inhale new life in the shade away, 

Here’s a grassy seat, oh ! come with a book, 

Or bring thee a reed with a baited hook, 

Or the sweet summer wind, if thou choose to sleep, . 
Like a spirit of love, to thy cheek shall creep, 
While the leaves of many a branching tree 

Will shield thee from heat refreshingly. 

The elm with its leafy and waving arms, 

The white leaning birch, with its leafy charms, 
The graceful maple with feathery skin 

Here weave a cool bower, and woo thee within, 
And their boughs that above spread their arms of greem 
Are mirror’d below in my sparkling sheen, 

Oh! come to me now, there’s song in the treee, 

To gladden thy heart, and thine ear to please. 

Oh ! come to me here. when the moonlight gleams 
O’er valley and hill, and o’er dancing streams, 
When the stars mount up with a fervent glow, 
And fresh is the moonsbiry air below, 

When the robin hath sung his evening song, 

And my waters in music dance along, 

And glance on thine eye their swimming light, 
Now dim and pale, now glowingly bright. 

Oh! come to me then ! I will breathe in thine ear 
A strain that thy soul shall delightto hear, 

That shall teach thee to Heaven a hymn to raise, 
And open thy lips in eloquent praise. J. H. W. 


SL SE ILE Ea 
* Female Mutability. 


I gave her a ros2—and I gave her a ring, 
And I asked ber to marry me then ; 

But she sent them ali bick—the insensible thing, 
And said she’d no notion of men. 

I told her P’'d oceans of money and goods, 
And tried her to fright with a growl, 

Bat she answer’d she wasn’t bro’t up in the woods 
To be scared by the shade of an owl. 


I call’d her a baggage and every thing bad— 
I slighted her features and form— 
Till at length I succeeded in getting her mad, 
And she raged like the sea in a storm, 
And thenin a moment I turned and smil’d, 
And I call’d her my angel, and all, 
And she fell in my arms, like a wearisome child, 
And exclaimed, ‘we will marry NEXT FALL.” 
eT 
A Catch. 


Fire! fire !—what’s the matter 7 
I’ve a burning at the heart : 
’Tis the raging flame—desire ; 
Haste and quench it— heal the smart ? 


Stony —stony—flinty-hearted ! 
What are all the maids about ? 
Where’s the engine—matrimony 4 

That willquickly put it out. 


CLEATS 
Epicurian Epigram. 


If life be a dream as the moratist sings, 
Let us wake not—’tis wisdom’s conelusion, 


For surely the essence of happiness springs 
From the dreamer’s continued illusion. 


aoe 
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